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about the " well-graced actor," but it does not get us very
far, and his most famous references to actors, including of
course his own apparent regret that he was ever one himself,
though not, if tradition speaks fairly, a very good one, are
largely to their shortcomings. In this connection, I may
possibly make one tiny contribution to Shakespearean
Scholarship, if that is not too bumptious a claim. It is in
regard to Hamlet's advice to the players. To most critics it
has appeared either that Shakespeare was leaving Hamlet,
the Prince, alone for the moment, and using him as a mere
mouthpiece for his own sentiments, or that he was allowing
himself to be swayed by a rather snobbish instinct in suggest-
ing that Hamlet, because he was a Prince, was entitled to lay
down the law to experts who must have known a great deal
better than he did what the rules that govern acting are, or
ought to be. This second theory was very amusingly
supported by W. S. Gilbert in his skit of Rosencrantz and
Guildenstern. But those who hold either of these views have
forgotten the possibility that the great noblemen who owned
these early companies of players might have pursued their
hobby and taken advantage of their position to the extent of
training themselves to be, shall I say, the unpaid Granville-
Barkers or Basil Deans of their day, like the Duke of Saxe-
Meiningen in an earlier period. They can quite reasonably
be portrayed as knowing very well what they were talking
about, and I am sure Hamlet had at least been President
of his University Dramatic Society.
I may in this connection quote a passage from a later play-
wright than Shakespeare, Richard Brome (" the Gipsy-
led ") who gives what is, no doubt, an imitation of Hamlet's
speech to the players, but with some interesting differences:
" NOBLEMAN :                 My actors
Are all in readiness, and I think all perfect
But one, that never will be perfect in a thing
He studies:yet he makes such shift extempore,
(Knowing the purpose that he is to speak to)
That he moves mirth in me 'bove all the rest,
For I am none of these Poetic Furies
That threats the actor*s life, in a whole play
That adds a syllable or takes away.
If he can thribble through and move delight
In others, I am pleased"
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